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Be adds, or more properly no ecclesiastical government,
was what the Independents, " a sect no doubt of very
wild enthusiasts," proposed to establish in England
towards the end of the Civil War. "If it had been
established, though of a very unphilosophical origin, it
would probably by this time have been productive of
the most philosophical good temper and moderation
with regard to every sort of religious principle." Such
is the plan favoured by Adam Smith, and he observes
that in Pennsylvania, where it had been adopted,
experience justified his opinion.

Smith was so popular with his orthodox contempo-
raries that they tried to parry charges of infidelity by
saying either that he had adopted Hume's opinions
out of the intense affection he felt for him, or that he
had been perverted by French atheists. " In the course
of his travels," says one of the most broad-minded of
his Presbyterian contemporaries (John Kamsay), "he
became acquainted with Voltaire and the other French
philosophers who were then labouring with unhallowed
industry in the vineyard of infidelity." What impres-
sion they made upon him, adds this cautious man,
"cannot be precisely known, because neither before
nor after this period was his religious creed ever
properly ascertained/

Twenty years after Adam Smith's death, Archbishop
Magee, in a controversy with Unitarian theologians,
cited a passage from the Moral Sentiments on the
doctrine of atonement, in which Smith had said that
the doctrines of revelation coincide in every respect
with the original anticipations of nature, "Such,"
wrote the divine, "are the reflections of a man whose
powers of thinking and reasoning will surely not be